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Memorabilia. 


N an article on ‘ Chinese Painted Wall- 
papers,’ by Mr. EK. A. Entwisle, in the 
June Connoisseur, the many people who are 
interested in the history of domestic decora- 
tion will find much informative matter and 
a number of admirable illustrations. Sets 
of painted wallpapers began to find their way 
from China to England towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, in the ships of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies, 
and, as early as 1695, there was an auction 
in Birchin Lane of ‘‘ pieces of Japan paper 
for hangings ’’—articles from the Far East 
were then usually described as ‘‘ India’’ and 
“Japan.’’ Many of the finest examples are 
hung in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and in a fair number of country houses 
specimens are still to be found in situ. 
Only recently a set of twenty-five panels was 
sold at Sotheby’s. It came from Sydney 
Lodge, Hamble, Hampshire, and was origin- 
ally given by Charles Philip Yorke, Ear! of 
Hardwicke, to his wife. During the eight- 
eenth century many English imitations were 
produced to supplement the small supply 
from overseas. These, though exceedingly 
interesting, seldom approach the beauty of the 
genuine article. A set at South Kensington 
was, however, so admirably executed, that it 
deceived the elect—until English Excise 
stamps were found on the back. That so 
many examples, both of English and exotic 
origin, have survived, appears to be accoun- 
ted for by the care taken of those that were 
not hung. On special occasions they were 
brought out of their boxes and hung tempor- 
arily on rollers. 

A recent act of what may be called historic 
piety and local patriotism, deserves to be put 
on record. During the flight of Charles II 
after the battle of Worcester, he was con- 
cealed for a brief period at Bentley Hall, the 


seat of the ancient family of Lane, on the 
outskirts of Walsali, and it was thence that 
he departed for Bristol disguised as Jane 
Lane’s serving man. In time Bentley Hall 
was rebuilt and then deserted, and all that 
remained of the ancient buildings were the 
stables. Mining operations gradually closed 
in upon the place, and in the end Bentley 
Hall was so deeply undermined that it col- 
lapsed, the Walsall Corporation having re- 
fused to save it, on the ground, apparently, 
that it was not the house that Charles II 
knew. Now a local magistrate, Mr. J. D. 
Parry, has collected stones from the old 
house, begged a little land from the owner, 
and raised a cairn on the site, topped by a 
cross and surmounted by a stout palisade 
which it is hoped will defy the destructive 
youths of the neighbourhood. The monu.- 
ment has been presented to the Walsall Town 
Council, who may, no doubt, be trusted to 
jee careful custodians of an unusual type of 
relic. 

Beside this monument to the departed 
may be set an instance of preservation. East 
Riddlesden Hall, the oldest structure in the 
Keighley part of the Aire Valley and one of 
the finest examples of seventeenth-century 
domestic architecture in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, has just been publicly handed 
over to the National Trust. The manor of 
Riddlesden has a long history. It is men- 
tioned in Domesday as having belonged to a 
Dane, Ardulf. Some time after the Conquest 
the adjoining manors of Morton and Riddles- 
den were granted to the Romilles, lords of 
the honour of Skipton, and _henceforward 
formed a part of the Skipton Fee. For some 
two and a half centuries the Montaltes (later 
called Mohaute and eventually Maude) held 
the undivided manor of Riddlesden, but at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century East 
Riddlesden passed by marriage to a Paslew, 
and the Paslews continued in possession for 
the ensuing two centuries. From them, to- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, it 
came into the hands of a family of Rish- 
worth, one of whom had married a daughter 
of the Paslews. Their possession was short, 
the third Rishworth owner, who had the re- 
putation of being a spendthrift, dying in 
poor circumstances. 

During the Civil War the hall and ap- 
purtenances were, we learn from an interest- 
ing article in The Times, sold to one of the 
Murgatroyds, of Warley, near Halifax. 
James Murgatroyd rebuilt the hall in its pre- 
sent form. After a good deal of litigation 
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the property eventually came into the hands 
of Edmund Starkie, who had married John 
Murgatroyd’s sister, Mary. John was the 
son of James Murgatroyd. Starkie descend- 
ants continued in residence at the hall up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. For 
the past hundred years the hall and lands 
have been in the occupation of tenants. 
The removal of portions of old panelling 
about twenty years ago, first led to local 
anxieties about the future of the hall. Be- 
fore the sale of the internal fittings had been 
completed, Alderman J. J. Brigg and his 
brother, Alderman W. A. Brigg, of Kildwick 
Hall, purchased all the remaining panelling 
with a view to its retention in its original 
position in the event of the place ultimately 
being secured for the public benefit. Last year 
when the estate was disposed of for building 
development, they secured from the new 
owners the hall with its immediate surround- 


ings and offered it as a free gift to the 


National Trust. The house, within and 
without, has many interesting survivals. 


(HE familiar phrase, ““ A Foot-Note to His- 
tory,’’ is not always very lucid, but it will, 


perhaps, fit the following little fact. The 


one-acre site of a house at Tunbridge Wells, | 
now in the market, which formerly belonged | 


to the Lords Abergavenny, is described as 
having a “‘ root of title’ going back to an 
Act of the second and third years of the 
reign of Mary Tudor, ‘‘ whereby the heirs of 


Sir Edward Nevile, Knight, are restored to | 


the remainder of the Barony of Bargavenny ”’ 
and to lands settled in the time of Henry 
VIII. Now-a-days it is rare to come across 
a title to property going back more than a 
generation or two. 


WHEN the average carnal man finds that 

saints, especially saints of great historic 
fame and, presumably, of the highest degree 
of sanctity, are, if anything, rather more 
human than himself, he is inclined to in- 
dulge in unholy joy. This blameworthy state 
of mind is sadly encouraged by such an arti- 
cle as that on ‘ The Magic of Columba,’ by 
Mr. O. G. S. Crawford, the editor, in the 
June number of Antiquity. Very much on 
the strength of Adamnan,’s famous ‘ Life of 
St. Columba,’ and of various commentators 
thereon, Mr. Crawford is inclined to take the 
view that the primitive Irish saints were an 
irascible lot, impatient of contradiction, re- 
sentful of inquiry, and very much given to 
cursing and excommunicating. The saintly 
Columba cursed a miser who failed to ask 


| him to dinner! Even the Venerable Bede’s \ 


| approbation of him was rather qualified, 
'The late Dr. Simpson, in ‘ The Historical St, 
| Columba,’ went so far as to speak of ‘the 
| combination of ferocity and craft that formed 
/a marked feature of his highly complex and 
tinted character.’”? Dr. Duke, who protests 
strongly against this verdict, himself speaks 
Columba’s ‘‘ imperious and _ passionate 
nature.”’ 

Yet with all these streaks of unsaintliness, 
St. Columba, as Mr. Crawford says, “ was 
the virtual founder of the Church of Scot- 
land.’”’ Mr. Crawford adopts the view, not 
'now advanced for the first time, that Col- 
-umba’s sanctifying grace” had little to do 
with virtue or holiness, but was really “the 
Christianised counterpart of the magic 
potency of the Druid.’’ He beat the profes- 
sional magicians on their own ground, and 
was even able so to deal with the Loch Ness 
monster (whose age must now be venerable, 
unless he has left descendants) as to force 
the heathen, by the greatness of the miracle, 
“to magnify the God of the Christians.” 

Mr. Crawford’s conclusion ought to be 
stated in his own words: ‘‘ An unbiassed 
reader of Adamnan’s Life will probably con- 
clude that the religion there displayed was a 
form of magic differing in no essential fea- 
ture from that of any other primitive people, 
ancient or modern. ‘Conversion’ was a 
mere transference of allegiance from one 
_magic power (or group of powers) to another, 
believed to be more powerful. The religion 
of Columba had as little, or as much, in com- 
mon with the religion of any Scottish minis- 
| ter of to-day as the barbarous life he led has 

with theirs. Both are negative reflections 

of the society of their day—no more... 

Columba’s character was undoubtedly strong 
'and influential; he may, in addition, have 
had personal charm. But his historical im 
| portance and that of his fellow missionaries, 

though undoubtedly great, have been grossly 

exaggerated for purposes of religious contro 
_versy.’’ There we had better leave the matter. 


| MESSRS. Longman’s list of books to be pub- 
lished during June and July includes 4 
biographical volume on Zacharay Macaulay 
by his great-grandson, Mr. Charles Booth. It 
is mainly concerned with the subject’s work 
for the abolition of the slave trade. In lighter 
vein will be ‘A Sanskrit Rendering of Ali 
Baba and the Forty Thieves,’ by Govind 
‘Krishna Modak, Sanskrit Teacher in the 
‘ New English School at Poona. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ELECTIONS FOR THE CONVENTION 
AND CAVALIER PARLIAMENTS. 
(See ante p. 398). 

lI. 


AS was only natural, the elections of 1662 
were overwhelmingly Royalist. The op- | 
position, however, was by no means as insig- 
nificant as it used to be thought; nearly a 
hundred members of the old Long Parlia- 
ment were returned to the new House, while 
fully half the Convention came back to its | 
successor.! But there was no doubt about 
the genuinely Royalist character of the Cava- 
lier Parliament. An eminently moderate 
member referred, in 1666, to ‘‘ Serjeant May- 
nard & all the old Parliamentary gang,’ 
statement which, being only an_ incidental 
notice, well brings out how the old Parlia- 
mentarians, though by no means extremists, 
were considered to some extent suspects.2 
The number of election accounts extant is 
not large, but they are of sufficient interest 
to be studied in fair detail. 

It is well known how London, ‘“‘ the rebel- | 
lious city,’? returned members who are in- 
differently described as ‘ fanatics,’”’ ‘‘ hon- 
est, sound Presbyterians,’ well affected to 
good government, but no friend to bishops.”’ 
The strength of anti-episcopal feeling in 
London at the time is clear. There seems 
to have been a large number of candidates— | 
thirty-three according to one statement—and | 
the four successful candidates are said to 
have carried by five to one in a very num- 
erous assembly; their only opponent who 
could make any headway was Ford, ‘‘ whom 
the episcopal men designed to be one.’’4 At 


1 Professor W. C. Abbott’s article in Eng. 
Hist, Rev. Vol. xxi, (1906). 

2B. M. Addl. MSS. 33413; Millward’s Diary, 
Oct. 6, 1666. 

3 Pepys, passim; Cal. State Papers Dom. 1660- 
61, pp. 535-43. 

4 Ibid, op. cit. “The City members were 
chosen so unanimously that the contrary party 
did not even demand a poll, though there was 
great labouring by letters for Sir Nich. Crisp, 
the Recorder, Sir Rich. Ford and Alderman 
Adams; but there was a general acclamation 
for love and unity. When Wylde, the Re- 
corder, was nominated there was an answer 


made, “ We have been too wild already.” Never 


a conference between the two Houses on Dec. 
19, 1661, over a message from the King on 
recent plots, allegations were made in regard 
to the activities of conspirators on the eve 
of the election. A member of the Commons 
noted in his Diary the Lord Chancellor’s re- 
port that 


In March last many ill affected and disloyall 
persons mett and making there discontents 
knowne to each other, at last concluded, to re- 
duce there generall interests into thes 7 heads, 
or Partys, for which they would apeare for; 
first, for the Cittys Priveledges, 2ly for the 
Purchasers, 3'y for the souldiers disbanded 
for the Annabaptis[ts] & independants, 
sly for the Commonwealthmen, 6ly for the Long 
Parliament by which is ment the Presbiterians, 
& 7ly the Rumpers. These 7 distinct interests 
were to apoynt 3 persons for each, which made 
21 in all, and they to meete & consulte from 
time to time how to advance there interest, 
which accordingly they did the i time in 
Coven[t] Garden, all but those 3 that were for 
the Long Parlement interest, and here Mr. 
James Harrington was the first man that brake 
the isce proposing severall things, one was an 
oath of secresy which for that time they waved 
the second meeting was at the mill banck, and 
there they reduced themselves to the number 
of but 1 for a Party which was 7 in all. But 
the Long Parlement member or agent came not 
then neither so they were but 6 in all, and 
now they thought it necessary to have an oath 
of secrasy which the most of them tooke, the 
others did tant amount. There 3d meeting was 
at greate St. Martins, but not the Long Par: 
agent, here they thought it convenient to there 
purpose to indevor that such choyce of Parle- 
ment men (for the insuing Parlement) might 
be made as might favor there designs, and even 
at that time did nominate those very 4 men 
that were afterwards chosen for the Citty of 
London, and they did also propose that a Plaw- 
sable Petition might be drawne to present the 
Parlement that might consist of thes heads, 
first, That the excise might be taken away, 
That there might be no standing army, 3ly that 
the Cittys Priveledges might be preserved, 4ly 
that Conformity not be pressed; 5ly that 
Gods ministers might not be silenced; 6ly that 
Protections be taken away, severall other 
things they had under consideration and mett 
severall other times, but for a time that ought 
to be concealed. That they meet in September 
last, and observed that the disbanded souldiers 
& officers be invited to the towne, to attend 
the suckses of what would happen all which 
considered by there lordships they had chosen a 
desired us to chouse a 


Ibid, p. 538. 
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might eaqunts it to the howse at their next | In fact, the very fear lest such should be the 


meeting... 
Whatever the measure of truth in these 


allegations, there was no doubt a lot of fer- 
ment in London on the eve of the elections. 


The four men returned were by no means | 


nonentities; they had not only held the 
ordinary civic offices, but between them they 


had held the governorship of the East India | 


Company, the deputy-governorship of the 
Levant Co., and the mastership of the 
Salters’ and Drapers’ Companies. Apart 
from the unpopularity of the bishops, it was 
one of the city’s grievances that none of its 
members in the Convention had “ opened 
their mouths against ’’ ‘‘ the taking away of 
purveyance and the Court of Wards, and the 
laying the tax on excise and the last levy of 
poll money.’’? The Government certainly 
took a serious view of the City returns. On 
Mar. 20, 1660/61: 

Severall intercepted letters concerning the 
late election of burgesses to serve in Parlamt 
for the Citty of London being this day read at 


case proved helpful to the Government.10 
The Venetian Resident reported that many 
of the Presbyterians had realised that they 
were unlikely to be returned, and quarrelled 
with those in charge of the election even be- 


| fore the dissolution of the Convention.11 


Quaint methods were sometimes used by 
candidates. One Richard West, of Hasle- 


'mere, had tried, as a Surrey Justice of the 


afterwards... 


Peace alleged, to procure votes for one 
Thomas Morris, ‘‘ formerly a stocken seller 
an exciseman under the late 


usurped power,’’ by dissembling that he was 


privy councillor.12 


At the election for 


Bath, Sir Thomas Bridges and Sir Charles 


Berkeley had tempted the corporation with 
offers of court-favour through théir influence. 
The corporation, however, was determined to 
re-elect the redoubtable Prynne and Alexan- 
der Popham.!8 The Earl of Warwick, who 
had done his best to prevent Bramston’s elec- 
tion in 1660, and was ordered by the King 
to forbear, tried indirectly, but without suc- 


the Board upon consideration thad of the mat- | cess, to foil Bramston in 1661.14 There seems 


ters whereof, it was ordered his Matie sitting 
in Councell that Mr. Secry Nicholas do forth- 
with issue his warrants for apprehending and 


bringing before him the persons hereafter | 


named, vizt Zachary Crofton, Ralph Smith 
Bookbinder and .. . Colfright as also for ap- 

rehending George Ayray to be brought before 
Mr. Atturney and Mr. Solicitor Generall.8 


Clarendon, uneasy at the Presbyterian 
agitation, wrote to Ossory on Mar. 31, 1661, 
and, referring to the London election, re 
quested that his friends should be asked to 
appear in Parliament and firmly ‘‘ pull up 
these bitter rootes.”9 The example of the 
capital, however, was not generally followed. 


5 B. M. Egerton MSS. 2043, ff. 29-31. Diary 
of Col. Reymes, M.P. for Melcombe Regis, Ma 
1661—Feb. 1662. This has been given in suc 
detail, because the report in C.J. is scanty. 
We understand from the journals, that a Com- 
mittee of twenty-four was appointed, as desired 
by the House of Lords. This was agreed to by 
a hundred and forty-two against ninety-two 
votes, the tellers for the minority being Mr. 
Seymour and Sir Richard Temple. This early 
indication of party division is instructive: 
C.J. viii, pp. 339-40. As regards Harrington’s 
supposed complicity, see Life in Toland’s 
edition of Harrington’s Works (1737). 

6 R. H. Tawney, ‘ Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism,’ (1926), p. 252. Tawney’s work is 
specially suggestive. 

7 Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1660-61, p. 538. 

8 Privy Council Register, Vol. lv, (1660-62), 
f. 178. (P.R.O.). : 

9 Clarendon MSS. 74, f. 297, quoted by Keith 
Feiling, Eng. Hist. Rev., Vol. xliv. (1929). 


to have been a good deal of excitement at the 
poll for Southampton. It returned two 
‘“‘ right honest men,’’ Sir Thomas Bludworth 
and Col. Moore; but Presbyterians, Anabap- 
tists, Independents and Quakers had ‘‘joined 
together in abundance, but could not carry 
it; some of them brought swords. and when 
they saw they could not have their wills, 
drew them and hurt some of Bludworth’s 
men, but are sent to prison for it.’"15 At the 
Restoration, the regicide steward of Reading, 
Daniel Blagrave, had fled the country ; there 
were rumours, however, in 1661, that Read- 
ing “‘ might make an ill election, but per- 
haps a little care extraordinary may help 


10 Ranke, ‘History of England’ Vol. iii, 
tr.), p. 364, from Brandt’s des- 
patch, April 12, in the Berlin Archives. 


11 Cal. State Papers, Ven. (1659-61), ed. A. B. 
Hinds, pp. xxxiii, and no. 255. 

12 Privy Council Register, Vol. lv, (1660-62), 
f. 161, 8 March, 1660-61. 

13 E. W. Kirby, ‘ William Prynne, (1931), 
p. 153, quoting from ‘ Brevia Parl. Rediviva,’ 
lii, pp. 337 ff. 

14 Bramston, ‘ Autobiography,’ (Camden yer 
p. 119. His colleague Sir Benjamin Ayloff ha 
the precarious majority of five or six, while 
Bramston, according to his own version, had 
a gratifying majority : a Royalist wrote to Hyde 
that it was a pe gd of “twenty to one ” for 
them; he probably exaggerated. Clarendon 
State Papers, iii, p. 731. 

15 Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. v, Sutherland 
MSS. p. 181, Thomas Langley, to Mr. John 
Langley, April 9, 1661. 
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that allsoe.’"16 It sometimes happened that 
one royalist fought another: 

Sir John Robinson had the canvas last at 
Branceford, but the choice terminating in good 
men, viz. Sir Lancelot Lake and Sir John Allen, 
the inconvenience is onely personall.17 

Some interesting particulars come from 
the University election at Oxford. The sup- 
porters of John (afterwards knighted) Nicho- 
las, the son of the Secretary, represented the 
desire of the University to be that Chancel- 
lor Hyde should not nominate both members. 
The University, it was said, would grace- 
fully submit to the election of the Chancel- 
lor’s son, Laurence Hyde, but demur to the 
election of his other nominee, Sir Heneage 
Finch, Solicitor-General. The University, 
it was insinuated, were not since Seldon’s 
time, ‘‘ over-zealous for lawyers.’’18 “We 
learn that the Bishops of London and Worces- 
ter had a great influence over the voters. 
Nicholas, prudently, retired from the con- 
test.19 His agents tried his election from 
Wilton, Sarum and Salisbury; he was 
advised ‘“ to ‘ entertain the poor handsomely 
at the election’ for Wilton.’’20 

Personal influence was naturally an impor- 
tant factor. The power and pretensions of the 
Duke of Buckingham, for instance, were 
largely founded on his broad acres. Clarendon 
is said to have been instrumental in securing 


the election of Sir Henry Bennet.2! As early 
as December, 1660, we hear of efforts to se- 
cure one’s election ‘‘ from one of Mr. How- 
ard’s boroughs.’’22 A correspondent of Sir 
Richard Leveson desired his assistance in the 


16 This information was imparted by Lord 
Mordaunt from Windsor; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Portland MSS. Vol. iii, p. 250. April 8, 1661, 
Whitehall, H. Norwood to Sir Edward Har- | 
ley. “The elections are in all places such as 
you wish, yet not without some offers of the | 

Mmpers | 

W Ibid. 

18 Finch’s record, however, should have | 
disabused their minds and in spite of what 
Nicholas’s supporters wrote, that was probably | 
the case. 

19 Cal. State Papers Dom. 1660-61, pp. 512, 
514, 517, 525-527: Anthony Wood complained | 
later that while Laurence Hyde was_ incon- | 
siderable in the House, Finch “ minded his own | 


business,” and that they did not “ stirr to take | 
off chimney money.” ‘Life and Times,’ ed. 
Clark, (1891), p. 398. 

2® Cal. State Papers. Dom. 1660-61, pp. 529, 
530, 547, Nicholas was returned for Wilton and 
Ripon, and chose the latter seat. 

4. Barbour, ‘ Arlington,’ (1914), B; 48. 

22 Hist. MSS. Comm. Gawdy Family MSS. 
(1885), p. 190. 


election of Sir Francis Lawley and Sir Rich- 
ard Ottley, described as ‘‘ the two fittest per- 
sons to be Knights of the shire for Shrop- 
shire.’’23 The Mayor of Leicester wrote to 
Lord Loughborough, acknowledging his right 
to nominate one of the members, but request- 
ing that no perfect stranger be nominated.2+ 
The corporation of Rye was solicited by Col. 
Morley and Sir John Jacobs on the score v! 
previous service, the latter having been 
elected from Rye ‘‘ above 20 years since.” 
The Duke of York, as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, recommended Richard Spen- 
cer who reminded the corporation of his 
Parliamentary services in the time of James 
I and Charles I. The Duke’s recommenda- 
tion was accepted, and Spencer and Morley 
were chosen.2o The death of Spencer led 
to another election in November, and the 
Duke recommended Sir John Robinson.26 
Samuel Gott who had sat in Richard’s 
Parliament and the Convention, stood 
against Robinson and wrote to the Corpora- 
tion: ‘‘ As the election ought to be free, I 
shall most freely leave it to yourselves to 
arbitrate between us.’’ The Duke’s nominee, 
however, was duly chosen.2”? At the election 
for Herefordshire we find James Scudamore, 
who was chosen one of the Knights of the 
shire, nursing his constituency. ‘I shall 
yett for a fortnight,’’ he wrote on March 11, 


**be confined to the friendship of the gentry 


of this countrey.’’28 

The correspondence about the election of 
Sir John Holland makes very interesting 
reading. Holland, apparently, desired the 
return of Lord Richardson and Sir Ralph 
Hare from Norfolk county, and had refused 
offers of help for his own re-election from 


23 Hist. MSS. Comm, v. Sutherland MSS. 
p. 150. They were both returned. 

24 Hist MSS. Comm. Leicester Corporation 
MSS. p. 439 Another nomination, that of 
Henry Nevill of Holt, came from Francis, Lord 
Seymour, Ibid. On April 22, 1661, the Mayor 


_and Aldermen wrote to the latter that owing 
_ to the pressure of popular agitation, they were 


compelled “ to take the votes of all the freemen 
and commons here ” who hitherto had no such 
right; Ibid. Rep. iii Duke of Northumberland’s 


| MSS., p. 90. 


25 Ibid. Vol. xiii, pt. 4, Corp. of Rye, MSS., 
pp. 236-239. 

~ See ante, for Robinson’s defeat at Brains- 
ford. 


27 Hist. MSS. Comm, Vol. xiii, pt. 4, Rye 
MSS. p. 243. 
23 B.M. Addl. MSS. 15858, f. 139. James 


Scudamore to Hon. Sir Richard Browne. 
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that constituency.29 It is doubtful if he was 
sincere in his profession that he no longer 
desired the burden of Parliamentary duties, 
for we find him requesting Townshend to 
intercede for him with the famous Mr. 
Henry Howard, and writing to Howard him- 
self.50 Howard wrote back that since he was 
pre-engaged for the election from Castle 
Rising, Holland having previously declined 
his offer of a seat there, he could recommend 
him for election to Aldeburg (Aldborough) 
in Suffolk. This borough had agreed to 
accept Howard’s nomination for one of its 
two seats.5! Subsequent letters show how 
Holland had to face a not inconsiderable 
opposition. The bailiffs and ‘‘ divers others 
of the twelve & fower and twenty ”’ were in 
favour of Holland and Sir Robert Brooke, 
who were carrying on a joint campaiga 
under Howard’s patronage, but Mr. Bence, 
““one of the Twelv,” who intended to stand, 
was a formidable rival. Holland and 
Brooke had agreed to share their election ex- 
penses; ‘‘ what hath binn and shall bee 
disbursed in the enterteynemt of the Baylifs 
Burgesses & Freemen wee will equally beare 
as Brothers ...’’ It appears that the sea- 
men votes were, for Holland and Brooke, 
a most troublesome factor. Bence was 


sayd to have such a strength amongst the 
freemen as will shake either Sr Robt Brooke or 
mee [Holland], to prevent wch wee have agreed 
wth Shipman and Elliott two of the most active 
amongst the Burgesses to conceale the Precept 
for the election, vntill ther comes a south 
wynd to cary away the seamen upon whose 
votes wee heare Mr. Bence depends. . 


The bailiffs were on Holland’s side, and 
wrote to him on April 9 that they thought 
it best to hold the election on April 15 or 
16, for the seamen, luckily, were gone; they 


went on to request Holland’s presence at the | 


poll, and to assure safety had empowered the 
bearer of the letter to give him the oath of 
a freeman. Holland, though unable to ap 
pear at the election, took all due care. On 
April 12, he wrote to one of his supporters : 


. . . if you discover the least danger I ame 
‘confident you will iudg it advysable to make 
new Freemen in the morning to secure us, wch 
both the Baylits being intyerly for us will bee 
very easy for you to doe... 


29 Bodl. Tanner MSS. 239, f. 116, in reply to 
leter on f. 116b; Holland had also, in conversa- 
tion with Howard, declined election to the Par- 
liament of 1661, Sir Horatio Townshend to 
Sir John Holland, March 9, 1660/61, Tanner 
MSS. 239, f. 125. 

30 Ibid. ff. 125b, 126b 

31 Ibid. ff. 124, 125. 


So much effort, backed by Howard’s influ 
ence, could hardly fail of its purpose, and 
Holland and Brooke were duly returned, 
_It is interesting to remember, in connection 
| with this election, that the bailiff of Hasle- 
| mere, in Surrey, is reported to have boasted 
in 1661, that “it lay in his little pate to 
return whom he pleased.’’55 

Influence, however, did not always have its 
way very easily. The Mayor and burgesses 
of ‘Marlborough, for instance, wrote on 
March 18, in very respectful language, to 
Francis Lord Seymour, who was on_ the 
Privy Council, that they were pre-engaged 
and could not promise the election of Lord 
John Seymour.*4 Lady Herbert’s recommen- 
dation of Col. Cooke was not very cheerfully 
received.55 The town seems to have already 
decided to elect Grove and Daniel. In the 
end, however, three of Grove’s votes were won 
over to Lord John Seymour’s side, and Sey- 
mour and Grove were returned.%6 

Details of election expenses and _ the 
numbers at the polls at this time cannot but 
be of interest. Eight hundred and fifty-one 
votes were cast at the election for Kingston 
on-Hull; Gylby and Marvell were returned 
with 294 and 240 votes respectively ; while 
the two remaining candidates had 195 and 
| 122.37 At the election for Worcester City, 
Sir Rowland Berkeley had 615 votes, and 

Mr. Thomas (Street, who had sat in the two 
previous Parliaments, had 589. The unsuc- 
cessful candidate, John Nanfan, who had 
| been excluded by Oliver Cromwell from the 
Parliament of 1656 and had fought without 
success the county seat in 1659, gave the others 
a good fight and polled 544 votes.38 There 1s 
extant a very interesting account of election 


32 Bodl. Tanner MS. 239, ff. 117b, 118, 118b, 
120, 120b-121, 121b, 122, 122b, 123. 

33 Oldfield, ‘History of Parliamentary Re- 
presentation,’ Vol. iv, p. 595. 

34 B.M. Addl. MS. 32324, f. 75; there were 
nine signatures. 

35 Hist MSS. Comm, Rep. xv. Pt. 7. MSS. of 
the Marquis of Ailesbury, P. 161. There is a 
mistake about the year in this report; “ 1660’ 
should read 1661. ‘‘ Madam, they so far forget 
themselves . . .” so wrote Isaac Burges to Lady 
Herbert. 

36 Ibid. p. 162; “I blush to express how 

uilty they have made themselves,” wrote Lady 
Sats agent, in regard to Cooke’s candida- 
ture, see Official List of M.P.’s (for 1661), 1878. 

37 Marvell’s ‘ Poems and Letters,’ Vol. 1i, ed. 
H. Margoliouth, 1927, p. 334, quoting from 
Bench Book Entry. 

38 Cf. W. R. Williams, Members for Worces- 


tershire; J. W. Willis-Bund, Diary of William 
Townshend. 
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expenses incurred by the Hon. Charles Sey- 
mour and Henry Hyde, ‘‘on being elected 
Knights of the shire in the county of Wilts, 
in 1661.’’ We learn that ‘‘ the totall of all 
the charges for this entertainment comes to 
£195 7s. 2d. wch beinge divided betweene Mr. 
Seymour and Mr. Hyde comes to each one 
£97 13s. 7d.’59 The election was accom- 
panied by very considerable revelry, drinks 
being the most important item in the ex- 
penses. The following is a typical entry: 


... At the Signe of the Badger 


payd for 4 Hogsheads of Beere 6 —0—0 
For tobacco bread & fyre 16 — 0 
For wine sent thither... 

from the Swanne 10 —_0—0 
For bottles and glasses lost and 

broken 14 — 6 


Not much need be said about the composi- 
tion of this Parliament.4! So far as funda- 
mentals were concerned, there was something 
like entire unanimity among the members, 
though, of course, on Church questions mem. 
bers who held Presbyterian views or sym- 
pathies were opposed to the majority. The 
old view about the absolute predominance of 
the Cavaliers is no longer tenable.42 A list 
found among the Carte manuscripts purports 
to name members who were supporters of 
Wharton and were, on the whole, moderates. 
Wharton’s previous career and his friend- 
ship with Cromwell, had made him suspect 
to the Government.45 The Presbyterians, 
however, found their presence ineffective." 
An effort to debate the orders of the House 
in regard to the taking of the Sacrament 
failed in 1661, and a similar motion was re- 
jected in 1666.45 The Parliament set to work 
with the determination, fervent enough at 
first, to serve the interests of the King and 
of the Church. 

H. N. MUKERJEE. 


39 B. M. Addl. MS. 32324, f. 74. 

40 Ibid. 

41 Forty-one election cases came up for de- 
cision by this Parliament. There were not, 
however, as many cases of election from more 
than one constituency, as we have met with 
in the two previous Parliaments. 

42 See W. C. Abbott’s article, op. cit. 

43 For the list of ‘‘ moderate ” members, see 
Carte MS. 81 ff. 81 et seq.; ibid. ff. 216 et passim, 
for letters that seem to indicate the Govern- 
ment’s suspicion of Wharton’s complicity in 
the northern plot of January, 1663-4. 

Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep. v, Sutherland 
MSS. p. 207, May 16, 1661, Robert Milward to 
Sir—Leveson, “ The Presbyteriains are so in- 
considerable in the House that the more 
prudent members of that party are silent.” 

45 Commons Journals, vili,, pp. 258, 659. 


ABRAHAM GOODMAN. 
Executep For Hicu Treason 1668. 


(F many unreported State Trials in the 
days of Charles Il, that of Abraham 
Goodman is an example worth examining. 
It is true that he was a crazy fanatic; but 
he also was a very dangerous one, and the 
evidence at his trial has not been known. 
Goodman’s case is at present recorded in 
the fourth volume of J. C. Jeaffreson’s ‘ Mid- 
dlesex County Records,’ in which the ‘ True 
Bill’ and sentence are set out in the original 
Latin. The ‘“ True Bill’’ was found on the 
llth July, and was to the effect that he had 


spoken false and scandalous words against 
the King, Duke of Albemarle and the judges, 
| saying: 


Quod adtune fuit magna pestilentia in Terra, 
anglice “the Land,” quia judicium non fuit 
execut’, anglice, “ executed,” in portis ... et 
amoverit eos, anglice, “‘ would remove them,” 
si potuit habere accessum sive opportunitatem 
et quod querebat opportunitatem contra Im- 
peratorem, anglice, “the Generall,” (Ducem 
Albemarle predictum innuendo) contra debi- 
tum ligeanciae suae etc. 


Later on in the volume, on p. 273, the sen- 
tence is set out and is worth quoting as an 
example of the curious Latin with which re- 
search workers are compelled to cope. On 
9 Dec., the record runs: 


po se cul ca null IT’o cons’ 
’us Abrahamus Goodman 


In his Preface to this volume, Mr. Jeaf- 
freson sets out a glossary of these and other 
contractions, which he translates as follows: 


Puts himself not guilty on a jury of the 
Country, and the jurors say that he is guilty, 
and he has no chattels. herefore it is ad- 
judged that the said Abraham Goodman. 


For obvious reasons I leave the rest of the 
sentence in its original Latin, no longer so 
much contracted : 


esf qd’ pred’c 


ducatr ad gaolam d’c’i D’ni Regis de New- 
gate unde ven’it, et ib’m super claiam ponitur 
et abinde ad locum excuc’on’ frahatur et ib’m 
per collum suspendatur et vivens ad terram 
prosternatur et qd. membra sua amputentur et 
interiora sua extra ventrem suum capiantur 
et in ignem ponantur, et ib’m comburentur et 
be caput ejus amputetur q’d que corpus ejus 
evidatur eel et q’d caput et quarteria illa 
ponantur ubi D’nus Rex ea assignare voluerit. 

Abrahamus Goodman pro verbis proditoriis 
‘contra D’num Regem. 
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Henry Muddiman’s newsletters give a good | 


deal of information about this affair. 
Tuesday, June 9, 1668, he wrote: 

On Sunday, the 7th, the deserted theatre 
near Lincolns Inn Fields was made choice of 
for a meeting place, where, whilst the Pit and 
Benches were thronged with auditors, Mr. 
Faringdon, the teacher, mounted the stage, 
and having acted his part, did according to the 
custom of the House, 
next. 

Faringdon, or Farington, was one of the 
witnesses in the casé of the murder of Sir 
Edmund Berry Godfrey. His deposition 
was suppressed by Shaftesbury and was des: 
cribed at exlvii. 113 (Aug. 16, 1924) among 
the ‘ Depositions about the Popish Plot, 
from the Shaftesbury Papers.’ 
letter of Sat., July 11, carries on the story 
as follows: 


On the 11th [the newsletters were des- 


id them again on Friday | x : x 
_turned into the sub-tropical garden it row 


The news: | 


On | 


ONOLITH IN THE DELL, HYDE 


PARK.—The Dell in 1734 was a receiy- 


ing lake, about 200yds. by 70yds., until 1844, 


| railings altered. 


patched late in the evening] Abraham Good- | 


man, who formerly attempted to assassinate 
the Duke of Buckingham, was sent to the 
Gatehouse for attempting the same crime 
against the General. 
amination, that he was of Faringdon’s congre- 
gation, and that justice was not preserved in 
the gates, for which the obstructors ought to 
be destroyed. And being asked whether he 
accounted the King and General in that num- 
ber, he answered “ Yes.” 


He confessed upon ex- | 


when the overflow of the Serpentine was 
allowed to pass over the artificial rocks still 
remaining. It was enveloped in a dark and 
dirty shrubbery, the haunt of bad characters, 
especially at night. In 1874 Lord Redes 
dale, Secretary of the Office of Works, had it 


is. The monolith, which stands within the 
enclosure, was brought from Liskeard, in 
Cornwall, by Mr. Cowper Temple, First Com- 
missioner of Works, 1862, and set up, where 
it still stands, as a drinking-fountain, till 
1887, when the water was cut off, and the 
(‘London Parks and Gar- 
dens,’ Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil, 1907). My 
own recollection, walking past it as a boy, 
is that at first the footpath was on one side, 
then altered to be on both sides of this drink- 
ing-fountain monolith. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


LAPY PORTSMOUTH’S SECOND MAK- 
RIAGE.—Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ records the 


| marriage of John Charles, 3rd Earl of Ports- 


He went as far as) 


the dining room to search for the general and | 


asked several times for him, but the porter, 
suspecting some ill from him, watched him so 
narrowly that he turned his rage upon him, 


thrust him through the arm, and gave him | 


three stabs on the side. 


Evidently this was a much more serious 
matter than the ‘ Middlesex County Records ’ 
prove. 


Three days later, on July 14, Muddiman | 


briefly stated that ‘“‘ Goodman seems really 
to be distracted.” 

On Sat., Dec. 12, he wrote: ‘‘ An indict- 
ment of High Treason is found against the 
man who attempted the life of the General 
and wounded his porter.”’ 

The last notice of this case was on Thurs- 
day, Dec. 22, 1668, as follows: 


On the 21ist Goodman was, according to sen- 
tence passed upon him, drawn to Tyburn and 
there hanged and quartered. Tis the very 
same man that formerly attempted the life 
of the Duke of Buckingham and now of the 
Duke of Albemarle, pretending an impulse of 
the Spirit, which ordered him to destroy those 
that did not do justice in the gate, by which 


he confessed he intended as well his Majesty 
as the General. 


J. G. Mupprman. 


mouth, to Anne, eldest daughter of John 
Hanson, which marriage was annulled in 
1828. Burke does not record that the lady 
contracted a second marriage, announced in 
Feliz Farley’s Bristol Journal of Saturday, 
Oct. 18, 1828, as follows: 

Oct. 10, at Clifton, by special license, William 
Rowland Alder, Esq., to Miss Mary Ann Han- 
son, late Countess of Portsmouth. 

The registers of Clifton have been con- 
sulted: the entry appears on p. 82, and 
agrees with the newspaper except that the 
marriage is said to be “‘ by licence.”’ 


C. Roy Hvupteston. 


UCETTA’S HOUSE CASTER 
BRIDGE. — Readers of Hardy, and of 
‘The Mayor of Casterbridge’ in particular, 
will be interested by the following excerpt 
from the Dorset County Chronicle of 29 May, 
1834, which appears in a recent issue of 
that paper under the heading of ‘ Dorset 1(0 
Years Ago.’ It will be recollected that the 
events of ‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge ’ begin 
in 1829, after which there is a break of eigh- 
teen years. ‘“‘ High Place Hall,’’ Lucetta’s 
house at the corner of Durngate Street and 
South Street in Casterbridge (Dorchester) is 
thereafter the scene of portions of the story: 
The large and ancient house at the corner 
of South Street and Durngate Lane, in this 
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town, usually known by the name of the 
Judge’s House, because previously to building 
the present commodious house adjoining the 
County Hall it was occupied by the Judges 
during the holding of the Assizes, has been 
taken down, having been purchased of the 
proprietor, Thomas Fisher, Esq., by George 
Curme  LEsq., surgeon, who is about to erect 
a spacious and elegant house on its site. The 
ancient house was sometime the seat of James 
Gould, Esq., of the family of Gould, of Up- 
way, and Frome Belet, from whom it  de- 
scended to his daughter and heiress, the 
Countess of Abingdon. 
W. Watrer GILL. 


“VNUR AND SPELL.’’? — The Sunday 

Times of June 3, 1934, announced that 
a game at ‘“‘Knur and Spell’’ for £109 
a-side was to be played on June 9, at Clif- 
ton, Brighouse, between a former champion, 
Mr. Roland Aspinall, of Halifax, and Harry 
Bottomley, of Keighley. 

This is exceedingly interesting, as in my 
boyhood this game, which was called ‘‘ Buck- 
stick,’ was very popular with the old dwellers 
in certain country villages. 

Although it was fairly well localised in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, the game had 
its adherents in many other parts of the 
northern counties, where, in addition to its 
being called Knur (Knor) and Spell, it was 
also known as ‘* Knutspell,’’ ‘* Dabspell ”’ 
and ‘‘ Northern Spell,’’? whilst in the county 
of Durham it was, as I said, more usually 
called ‘‘ Buck-stick.’’ 

The knur, or small ball, is, I note, usually 
made of pot now, but formerly it was made 
of box-wood. When I was a boy, holly-wood 
was used, and I have on many occasions 
assisted in making it from the last-mentioned 
material. 

The ‘‘ spell ’’ is described as a board about 
18ins. long with a long arm of metal fitted 
at the end with a small cap to hold the 
knur. When the player is going to strike, 
he touches a spring with his stick and the 
knur is thrown in the air, and it is driven, 
when in the air, by being struck with the 
club end of the stick. 

The old village of Harewood once possessed 
a market cross, which, unfortunately, was 
taken down in 1804 during some road im- 
provements, and destroyed. The top of this 
cross was adorned by a knur and spell, an 
interesting relic of the game for which the 
villagers were celebrated in by-gone days. 
Whether this was unique I cannot say, but 
I know of no other case of the game being 
thus commemorated. 

H. Askew. 


| 


Readers’ Queries. 


EMOLISHED COUNTRY HOUSES. — 
Since the war a large number of country 
houses chiefly of the large ‘‘ white elephant ”’ 
variety, have been demolished, in whole or 
in part, and their fabric and fittings sold 
piecemeal. Owing to the comparatively 
high prices that can be obtained for the 
materials—roughly, I am assured, half the 
price of new—these luckless habitations are 
'‘* worth more dead than alive.’’ It seems 
desirable that a list of these houses should 
| be compiled and recorded in ‘ N. and Q.,’ as 
the readiest form of reference. 


B. H. T. 


| YNLOCATED BRITISH NEWSPAPERS : 
| LADY MARY WORTLEY MON- 
TAGU (See ante 


| pp. 83, 86, 99, 116, 
(124, 141, 156, 214, 318, 357).. — There 
| was a newspaper, of ephemeral exist- 


-ence, that was published by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. Only a few issues of this 
interesting periodical have been preserved. 
The Yale University copies bear MS. nota- 
tions by Lady Mary. Aside from their 
unique collection and the solitary number at 
the Bodleian, | know of no other extant 
issues. Can anyone supply further informa- 
tion on the subject? The exact title was 

The Nonsense of Common-sense. Numb, I. 
Friday, Dec. 16, 1737. To be continued as long 
as The author thinks fit, and the Publick likes 
it. Published by S. Roberts, Printed for J. 
Roberts at the Oxford-Arms in Warwick-Lane; 
Fol., single sheet. (PRICE TWO-PENCE), 1737-38. 
(93 x 15 3/8”) By Miss Mary Wortley monracv. 

It contained no advertisements. 

Although it is sometimes stated that this 
newspaper was started to counteract one called 
Common-Sense; or, The Englishman’s Jour- 
nal, of Feb. 5, 1737-Mar. 21, 1741, there is 
no evidence to support this contention. 

The Bodleian has No. 9: Tues., Mar. 14, 
1738 ; single leaf folio. 

Yale owns No. 1 (Prof. Chauncey B. 
Tinker’s personal copy) (Nos. 1, 5, 6-8) (No. 
5: Tues., Jan. 17, 1738) (No. 6-8: Tues, 
Feb. 21, 1738). (With No. 8... And sold by 
Mrs. Nutt at the Royal Exchange; and Mrs. 
Dodd at Temple-Bar). 

There is a MS. note on the Yale copy stat- 
ing, ‘‘ all these wrote by me to serve an un- 
happy worldly man.”” M. W. M. This, to 
me, is a most significant notation. 

Can anyone add further facts to these re~ 
marks ? WwW Lane. 
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DANISH AND DUTCH SOLDIERS 
SERVING IN ENGLAND IN 1697.— 


_print of John Thane. 
what was his date? 


In a printed list, published in London in| 


1697, of ‘‘ The Offices and Officers of Eng- | 


land, both Civil & Military,’’ the following 
regiments are shown under the heading of 
‘* His Majesty’s Land Forces on the English 
Establishment ”’ : 

Dutch Regiments of Horse.—Troop of 
Dutch Guards commanded by the Lord 
Auverquerque; regiment of Dutch Guards by 
the Ear] of Portland; and the following regi- 


ments: Colonel Resteran’s, Count Stein- | 
bock’s, Montpouillan’s, Athlone’s, Schack’s, | 


Nienhuise’s, Scravenmore’s, Earl of Rech- 
ford’s, Boncour’s. 

Danish Regiments of Horse.—Wirtem- 
bergh’s, La Forest’s, Schested’s. 

Regiments of Foot.—Dutch Foot Guards, 
by the Duke of Wirtembergh: 26 Companies, 
total strength 2,366. Danes: 50 Companies, 
total strength 5,000. 

General Officers. — Dutch: Lieutenant. 
General, Monsieur Auverquerque; do. Earl 
of Portland. Major-General, Count de 
Nassau; do. Ear! of Rochfort. Brigadier- 
General, Monsieur Schack. 

General Officers.—Danish: Lieut.-General, 
the Duke of Wirtemberg. Major-General, 
Marquis de la Forrest. Brigadier-General, 
Monsieur d’Ellenberger; Brigadier-General, 
Colonel D’ Aheflet. 

Information is desired about these reg.- 
ments. For what reasons were they quar- 
tered in England, and where? When did 
they reach England? When did they leave 
England? 

NEUX. 


ESLEYAN MINISTERS.—Sir Mount- 
‘stuart Grant-Duff, in his ‘ Notes from 
a Diary ’ (1892-1895), vol. i., p. 19, says that 
the origin of the Wesleyan three years’ 
tenure of office is that Wesley directed that 
no one should be appointed for more than 


three years without taking Orders in the | 
Church of England. Is there any record of | 


such a ‘direction in the literature of Wesley- 
anism ? 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


JOHN THANE.—Engraved print portraits 

of Sir Thomas Bodley, William Camden, 
Bishop Williams Lincoln—afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York—were reproduced with the im- 


Who was he, and 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS, 


KNOWLE, STAINES, MIDDLESEX. — 

Until about a year ago there existed 
near the present Knowle Road or Avenue at 
Staines, an old house called ‘‘ Knowle.” 


| This has been pulled down and the gardens 


built over. Can anyone give particulars as to 
the date this house was built, its occupants, 
or anything of historical interest connected 
with it? 

Re 


PENDRELL STREETS IN LONDON, - 

There is a Pendrell Road at Brockley, 
S.E., and a Pendrell Street at Plumstead, 
S.E. How came the Penderels of Boscobel 
Oak fame to be commemorated in these un- 


likely places? There was a Boscobel Gar- 


| dens at St. John’s Wood, which was extin- 


guished for the construction of Marylebone 


| Station. Was there some definite reason for 


the name, or was it given because there was 
both a Boscobel Wood and a St. John’s Wood, 
or merely because the word is euphonious and 
unique / 

B. 


VWENTY-PENCE. — In the _ interesting 
accounts of the Dunmow Village Plays. 
I noticed the occasional recurrence of such 
entries as ‘‘xxid’’; ‘‘ xxijd,’’ and once, 
“‘jiijs. xxid.’’ Does this mean that any sum 
up to two shillings would be as_ readily 
entered in accounts in pence only, as in shil- 
lings and pence—our colloquial ‘“‘ eighteen- 
pence’’ being the remnant of it? Do 
twenty-pence,’’ ‘“ twenty-one-pence ’’ and the 
like occur in older writing or in the dialogue 
of any old play? 
H. F. 


‘*T IBER ECCLESIASTICUS.” — This is 

the name given to a work containing 
Church records made in 1534 and 1535. Has 
it ever been printed? If so, when and where, 


and what is (or was) the cost of the volume 
or volumes ? X. Y. Z. 


(HE Rev. —— ALLEN.—A Rev. —— Allen, 
| of (place at present unknown) married 
—— Lathrop, daughter of —— Lathrop, by 
/his wife —— Willoughby, of Gunnersbury 
| House, Middlesex, and sister of the wife of 
| Edward Curtis, of Mardyke House, Hot 
Wells, Bristol, living c. 1821. Can any 
reader supply missing links ? 
x, 
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ILLIAM COMBE, AUTHOR OF ‘ DR. 

SYNTAX.’—Has his parentage ever 

been satisfactorily ascertained? Was his 

name Combe or Combes? Most writers say 

he went up to Oxford, but his name does not 

occur in Foster’s ‘Alumni.’ Is there any evi- 
dence that he was at the University ? 


C. Roy HupLeston. 


RINCE WILLIAM HENRY’S SWORD. 
—The Barbados Museum and Historical 
Society is anxious to trace the whereabouts 
of a sword of honour presented to Prince 
William Henry, afterwards King William 
IV, when he visited Barbados in November, 
1786. 
tain, the sword, which cost three hundred 
guineas, was presented to His Royal High- 
ness by the Barbados Agent, Mr. John 
Braithwaite, in 1787, and the maker’s name 
is believed to be Cullen. Can any of your 
readers tell me where the sword is now ? 


ALGERNON ASPINALL. 


LLEN TERRY AND FASHION.—Was 
there any style of coiffure, shade of 
colour, material, shape of hat, garment, shoe 
or the like called after Ellen Terry? 1 am 
not supposing terry velvet to be an example 
I believe such use of names for com 
mercial purposes is rather dying out. 


I. H. ¥. 


UNICIPAL COUNCILS. — I am much 
puzzled by seeing in the newspapers 
municipal corporations described sometimes 
as ‘‘town councils’? and sometimes as 
“borough councils.’’ Which is the correct 
official description. 

changeable ? 
COcKNEY. 


Is anything known of the family con- 
nections of Nicholas Revett (1720-1808), who 
in conjunction with James Stuart (1713- 
1788) made the splendid drawings which 
form the best record of the sculpture as it 
existed in Athens in the 18th cent.? When 
Richard Chandler (1738-1810) was sent by 
the Dillettanti Society to explore the anti- 
quities of Ionia and Greece (1763-1766) he 
was accompanied by Nicholas Revett, and 
Pars, a painter. The result of their com- 
bined labours was two magnificent folios of 
Ionian antiquities published in 1769. 


H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 


Or are the phrases inter- | 


Replies. 


THE VICTORIES OF ARTHUR. 
(clxvi. 381). 


| MAY be allowed to refer Mr, P. K 

JOHNsTONE to the ‘History of North- 
umberland,’ by the late Cadwallder J. Bates 
(1895), who on pp. 50-52 deals in a very in- 
telligent way with the association of Arthur 
with the early history of Northumberland. 


_He says that of the twelve great battles he 
_is said to have been engaged in previous to 


As far as I have been able to ascer- | 


| 


516, the first may have been fought at the 
mouth of the Glen near Wooler, and the tenth 
at ‘l'rewhit, to the north-east of Rothbury, 
where there is a remarkable barrow. He also 
mentions the tradition of the Court of 
Arthur held beneath the crags of Sewing- 
shields. _Arthur’s chief antagonist in his 
cycle of battles was Ossa Cyllelawr, or Ossa 
the Knife-man, whose son obtained the 
ominous name of ‘‘ Mug mawr drevydd’’ 
(Great burner of towns). Ida, who founded 
the English kingdom of Bernicia in 547, was 


_probably his grandson. 


Another small publication by Cornelius 
Nicholson, ‘ Mallerstang Forest’ (Westmor- 
land), published in 1888, contains some in- 


teresting matter concerning Arthur, reputed 
_to have been the son of Uther Pendragon, the 


| the chief of armies. 


latter being a descriptive title conferred on 
Arthur is said to have 


‘fought battles and held jousts in Inglewood 
Forest, where he has left a lasting memorial, 


_near Penrith, which 


in a round table, close to Eamont Bridge, 
in 1882 was placed 
under the Ancient Monuments Act of that 


year. 
_ As probably Mr. P. K. Jounstone is un- 


acquainted with a contribution on this topic 
NICHOLAS REVETT, ARCHITECT. — 


supplied to the September, 1929, issue of the 
quarterly magazine, Antiquity, his atten- 
tion may be drawn to it. The author, W. 
G. Collingwood, says ‘‘ It is useless to look 
for Arthur’s battle-sites anywhere but round 
about the area, once highly Romanized, in 
southern England south of the Thames and 
west of Kent.’ 

The battle-sites, as enumerated by Nen 
nius, are described as incredible, as they have 
been located in districts where Arthur couid 
not have fought the Saxons. In the period 
assigned to him there were no Saxons of any 
sort in Scotland, Northumbria, Wales, or 
‘* West Wales.’’ It is pointed out that there 
were the Jutes of Kent; attacks by pirates 
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on the south coast, but not at the time of 
the settlement that became Sussex. There 
were a series of incursions, gradually becom- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon settlements, up the 
Thames and other rivers from the east. but 
nothing to north or west of this before a.p. 
500. Collingwood contends that some of the 
places which Scottish writers have found in 
Scotland. the Welsh in Wales, others in the 
north or west, can be found where inference 
from archaeology and history would direct 
one’s search, that is to say Sussex, and re- 
minds one that Nennius himself says that 
Arthur fought against Kent. The battle- 
sites are dealt with seriatim. 

1. This was fought at the mouth of the 
river Glein: Collingwood gives reasons for 
locating this at Glynde (which Mr. Jounn- 
STONE probably mistakenly asserts to be 
philologically impossible). The junction of 
the Glynde with the Ouse near Lewes is be- 
neath the Caborn, a British hill-fort. As 
obviously the Jutes would push westwards, 
and that if the Britons tried to resist them, 
this, the main pass into Sussex, is likely to 
have been the scene of the resistance. 

2, 3, 4, 5. The next four battles were on 
the river Douglas or Dubglas in Linnuis or 
Linuis. The back door into Sussex from 
Kent would be by the Roman road through 
the Weald. This way would cross a branch 
of the Medway called the Kent water. Thuis 
stream has been noted by Ekwall as having 
been called ‘‘le Black’’ in 1288. ‘‘ Le 
Black ’’ is simply English for Dub Glas, a 
very common English river-name. The dis- 
trict of Linnuis can be understood as includ- 
ing this tract of country. Ekwall shows that 
in 697 the East Rother was called Liminea 
and in 798 the people of the district were 
called Limenwara(s), being in an elm-forest. 
It may be noted that this is just the place 
where, after a repulse on the Glynde, the 
Kentish Jutes would try to force their way 
into British Sussex. 

6. This battle was on the river Bassas r 
Lussas. No river of this name is known, 
but Collingwood points out that if Bassas is 
the right reading, it may only have meant 
the river by the hill or hill-fort or luiniulus, 
and there are plenty of these in Sussex. 
Lussas, the alternative reading, may have 
been a river-name akin to Loddon, if that 
can be paralleled with the Gaulish Lutosa, 
now the Loze. What evidence there is, 
although meagre, suggests a possible south- 
country site. 

7. The Cat Coit Celidon, meaning the war 


in the wood of Celidon, is given as the site 
of this battle. The fact that Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, himself a Celt, placed this battle 
in the Midlands, precludes any association 
with the Scottish Caledonia. The term 
Celyddon appears to have been a British one 
and applied to forests generally, and _ the 
Weald was the most famous one. Hence 
there are sound reasons for locating the site 
of this battle in Sussex. 

8. The Castle of Guinniun seems to be a 
translation of a phrase which in Welsh 
would be Caer Wen’”’ or Caer Gwent,” 
which imples a Roman-British one known 
as a Venta-something. The best known is 
Caerwent, formerly Venta Silurum: and + 
is because this land and also its proximity to 
Caerleon the Roman Isca, that most writers 
have supposed that Arthur’s eighth and ninth 
battles were fought west of the Severn 
These sites are, however, unlikely. as there 
are no evidences that the Saxons, at the time 
impled, had advanced so far west. There 
was another place called Venta Belgarum 
(Winchester) to which the Saxons may have 
penetrated. The sack of Anderida was one 
of the many descents upon the shores of 
Sussex and Hampshire made by the Saxon 
marauders, who would be met by the Britons 
from Chichester, their probable headquarters. 

9. It is to be noted in connection with this 
battle, usually associated with Caerleon, that 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (501) gives a 
story about Port, who ‘‘ landed at Ports- 
mouth and slew a young British nobleman.” 
Before that time, Porchester had been a 
Roman fort—Portus Adurni, not in_ the 
proper sense a legionary one, which had for 
a couple of centuries been considered a cas- 
trum legionis, and called ‘‘ Caer Lion.” 
Thus the ninth battle need not be looked for 
so far away as Caerleon in Wales or Chester. 

10. This battle was fought on the shore of 
Tribruit or on Trat Trevoit; that is, it was 
fought on a tidal estuary. Collingwood 
shows that the explanation of the name fits 
the description of the triple estuary of 
Chichester harbour with the tide running. 
The Welsh still use 7'raeth to indicate a tidal 
estuary, and Collingwood, relying to a great 
extent, on Ekwall’s researches, says that 
Tri-Brut, from which Trath Tri-Bruit is 
developed, would be descriptive of a triple 
estuary such as is seen at Colchester. 

11. Mount Agned or Cat Bregomion or 
Breguoin, is glossed in the Paris MSS. of 
Nennius as Cat Bregion. Collingwood says 
that name seems to mean no more than “ of 
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the hills,’’ derived from Irish Bri, Cornish 
and Breton Bre, Gaulish Brega, Briga, and 
might suit any of the hill-forts from the 
Caburn to Old Winchester. 

12. Collingwood confesses his inability to 
throw any further light on the final victory 
at Mount Badon, but there is no reason to 
suppose that battles with Saxons of any im- 
portance were fought so far west as the sug- 
gested sites, Bath and the Badbury Rings. 
Mr. Collingwood’s article is illustrated by a 
very edifying map on which are marked the 
sites of British forts as well as Roman sites. 

In an appendix there is given a transcript 
of the best text of Nennius on Arthur’s battles 
supplied by Mr. R. G. Collingwood, who 
comments on the omission of any reference to 


the Wansdyke which appears to have been | 


constructed to defend the Britons from the | 


Saxon settlements. The date of this work 
is assigned to the period of Arthur. It 
is suggested that it would be natural to look 
for battle-sites in its neighbourhood and near 
the Bokerley dyke. The Wansdyke is too far 
west to suit the arguments of W. G. Colling- 
wood, but it would still restrict the sites to 
the south of England and preclude those that 
have been located in Scotland and North- 
umbria, as well as those in the north-west 
and west. 
H. ASKEW. 


TONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE (clxvi. 


260, 305, 339, 372, 388).—At no great 
distance from Stoneleigh in the Leamington 


bread and butter, and dry toast for me. The 
house steward, a fine, large, respectable-look- 
ing man, orders all these matters... We 
walk a good deal, for the woods are impenet- 
rable to the sun, even in the middle of an 
August day. 

Another guest on that occasion was Lady 
Saye and Sele, who appears to have bored 
Mrs. Austen very much, but afforded Jane 
many a hearty laugh. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


fOSTER’S ‘ INDEX ECCLESIASTICUS ’ 
(cxlvi. 174; exlvii. 119, 271; clxvi. 86, 
394).—Your correspondent seems to have over- 
looked the information given at the penulti- 
mate reference. 
Rotanp AUSTIN. 


T. BEES THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
(clxvi. 315).—Ollard and Crosse’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Church History’ (1912), 
p. 588, gives 1816 as the date of the founda- 
tion of this college, and ‘‘ about 1894”’ as 
the date when it ceased to exist. The writer 
of the article (Canon Ollard) quotes as 
authorities the ‘Guide to St. Bees,’ 1870, 


|‘ St. Bees College Calendar,’ 1890, and G. 


direction, lies the village of Cubbington. It | 


is not generally known that the Rev. James 
Austen, the brother of Jane Austen, who died 
in 1819, two years after her death, was act- 
ing as curate of Cubbington. This fact finds 
no mention by the Austen-Leighs in ‘ Jane 
Austen: Her Life and Letters.’ Some 
writers claim that the Rev. James Austen 
had a share in forming his sister’s literary 
taste. 

As Miss M. H. Donpps says, Mrs. Austen 
and her daughters Cassandra and Jane were 
staying as guests at Stoneleigh of the Rev. 
Thomas Leigh in 1806. Miss M. Dormer 
Harris, in her chatty book, ‘ Unknown 
Warwickshire,’ gives an extract of an amus- 
ing character from a letter written by Mrs. 
Austen whilst she was staying at Stoneleigh. 
In it she says: 


_ At nine in the morning, we say our prayers 
in a handsome chapel, of which the pulpit, etc., 
is now hung in bask. Then follows break- 
ast, consisting of chocolate, coffee and tea, 
plum cake, pound cake, hot rolls, cold rolls, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


Huntingdon’s ‘Random Recollections,’ pp. 
263-276. A query on this subject was in- 
serted in ‘N, and Q.’ some years ago, to 
which I replied. 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


This College for several years supplied the 
Church in England and Wales with num- 
bers of successful clergymen. I find in ‘Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory,’ 1900, a list of 
425 English clergymen and 110 Welsh clergy: 
men, educated at St. Bees. 

The Welsh Church owes a great deal tc 
St. Bees. Among the old students we find 
the names of Canon Daniel Evans, 1833-1888 
Vicar of Carnarvon. He was a prominent 
Welsh writer—the Archbishop of Canterbury 
conferred the title of D.D. upon him. He 
produced a history of the parishes of Llan- 
wddyn and Hirnant. The Rev. John Daniel 
(Rhabanian) was a Welsh poet, author and 
antiquary. The Rev. David Jones (Odwyn), 
1869, and Canon Griffith Jones Mostyn, 
1871, both educated at St. Bees, were gifted 
contributors to the Welsh publications of the 
Church. Mention must be made of Canon 
Owen Jones, Vicar of Bodelwyddan (St. 
Bees, 1849), who rendered valuable services © 
to Church music in Wales. I have given 
those selected instances to prove that the 
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Church in Wales owes a debt of gratitude 
to this College. 
JoHN Evans. 


YHARLES V. OF FRANCE: CAUSE OF 
HIS DEATH (clxvi. 297). — John II, 
called ‘the Good,’’ died of traumatism, 
8 Apr., 1364, and was succeeded by Charles 
V. (‘‘ the Wise ’’), who was born in 1337, 
and was the sixth child of John’s first wife, 
Bonne de Luxembourg, who had nine child- 
ren. Charles continued the dynasty of 
Valois. He was married when thirteen years 
old, and he became King fourteen years later, 
in 1364. 

The following is extracted from the First 
Series of Docteur Cabanés’s ‘ Les Morts Mys- 
térieuses de L’Histoire.’ 1 think that there 
must be more interest in the original French 
text than in an English translation of the 
same. Pp. 137-142 are given in their en- 
tirety, with the exception of six footnotes, 
which are of no particular interest : 


Disons seulement, A cette place, que Charles 
V présentait une fistule au bras gauche, pro- 
bablement consécutive & une ostéopériostite de 
Vhumérus, de nature typhoidique. Il eut de 
la chute de cheveux et des ongles qui nous 
semblent confirmer ce diagnostic. Cet état du 
bras gauche a été attribué, par des critiques 
étrangers aux méthodes de ‘la médecine soit a 
un cautére—c’était prendre, comme on I’ a dit, 
une lésion pour une arme 
& une intoxication par l’arsenic. 


Note 4, p. 138—Le roi présentait, en outre, 
une déformation articulaire et une impotence 
chronique de la main droite; des incisions 
furent pratiquées entre les doigts pour 
diminuer l’edeme. I] éprouvait une sensa- 
tion chronique de froid dans la méme main, 
quelle que fat la saison. La motilité était 
abolie pour les actes qui exigent un notable 
effort musculaire; elle etait conservée, pour les 
actes a faible effort; écriture, port d’objets 
légers. On a encore noté, chez Charles V, de 
la dyspepsie flatulente, qui s’observe fréquem- 
ment chez les goutteux, de la gravelle, un état 
fébrile chronique. Les médications antigout- 
teuses, analgésiques et hypnotiques, ordonnées 
au roi par ses médecins, confirment le diagnos- 
tic de goutte, qui ‘est indiscutable. (c.f. 
Bracket, op. cit.). 


Note 1, p. 141.—Le prince [Charles V] avait, 
dans sa jeunesse, été empoisonné par Charles 
le mauvais. L’activité du poison lui avait fait 
tomber les ongles et les cheveux; longtemps 
ses jours avaient été menacés; il n avait da sa 
guérison qu’ aux soins assidus d’ un médecin 
de l’empereur Charles IV, qui avait conseillé 
un cautére au bras et prescrit le régime a 
suivre, en annongant que, quand de cautere 
cesserait de couler, sa vie secrait en danger, et 
qu’il mourrait pen de temps aprés. Ce fut en 
1380 que Charles s’apercut de cette suppres- 


sion triste présage de sa_ fin. 
Recherches historiques sur les — jours 
de rois de France; Paris, 1825 29. enri 


Martin, Sismondi, etc., ont réedité Verreur 
commune. Déja, au quinziéme siecle, le 
chroniqueur Zantfliet attribuait & un em. 


poisonnement, commis par freres de 
Charles V, l’état du bras guache du roi, celui 
de sa main droite, son hydropisie, ainsi que 
son état. cachectique. Froissart ne craint pas, 
lui aussi, d’attribuer lostéo- périostite du bras 
gauche & un empoisonnement du roi, en 1357, 
par Charles le Mauvyais. Moreau (de Tours) 
et Bird, en Allemagne, ont suivi cette fausse 
piste. 

N’oublions pas que Charles V était fils rhu- 
matisant, arriére-petit-fils de goutteux; que 
son oncle était mort de cachexie goutteuse ; que 
Vun de ses fréres, sinon deux, avait égale- 
ment subi les atteintes de la méme diathese. 

Le dimanche 16 Septembre, 1380, 4 la suite 
dune série d’attaques de goutte, le roi suc- 
combait, apres ane crise de 60 heures, mar- 
quée par un état perisistant d’orthopnée; des 
phénoménes asphyxiques; de l’hydropisie, 
pour laquelle il tallait au malade une double 
ponction latérale; du délire, des douleurs 
terribles, avec anjoisse cardiaqne (le malade 
poussait de cris dont toute le maison retentis- 
sait); le facies hippocratique et de 
Vhyperesthssie de téguments. 


Note, p. 142, v. La Relation anonyme de 
mort de Charles V par Hauréau (Notices et 
Extraits des Mss de ila Bibliothéque 
Nationale, 1886, t, xxxi, 2e partie, p. 5). Cf. 
la Revue des questions historiques, t. xxv. 
(1879), pp, 433 et suiv. 

On a sous les yeux le tableaux symptomatique 
de Vangine de poitrine coronarienne, telle 
qu’on l’observe dans une lésion de Vaorte—et 
ce diagnostic n’est pas en déscaccord avec ce 
que nous venons de faire connaitre des anté- 
cédents goutteux du pére de Charles VI. 


Note, p. 142. Aux funérailles de Charles V, 
les écoliers de JVUniversité causérent du 
trouble parce que le recteur voulait marcher 
a cété Vévéque de Paris qui conduisait son 
clergé. Pour éviter 4 Vavenir un pareil scan- 
dale, le recteur de l’Université se tient a la 
gauche du doyen de l’eglise de Paris, Le grand 
et le maitre de Voratoire 
ont également leurs places et vont devant les 
aumoniers ordinaires; ces derniers vont 
suivant leur rang, avec les évéques, s’ils sont 
prélats, avec les abbés, s’ils sont pourvus de 
quelque abbaye. (Le grand D’Aussy, loc. cit.). 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


USEYITE”: A GENERAL TERM OF 
ABUSE (clxvi. 241).—The word has 

an amusing sound, at least to some ears, like 
that of Pusey itself. While not exactly a 
general term of abuse as used by Poe, there 
is a humorous turn based on this in the 
essay, attributed to him on strong grounds, 
‘Desultory Notes on Cats.’ See Poe's 
‘ Doings of Gotham,’ Pottsville, 1929, p. 86; 
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and also Poe’s Works, edited by Harrison, 
vol. ii, 38; xvi, 5 
T. O. M. 


APELS ON BRIDGES (clxv. 448; 

elxvi. 13, 46, 85, 143, 211).—In a re- 
cently published book, ‘From Track to 
By-Pass, A History of the English Road,’ 
by T. W. Wilkinson (Methuen & Co., 1934), 
hace will be found some interesting informa 
tion of Bridge Chapels at pp. 33-35, with a 
couple of plates showing the chapel at Brad- 


ford-on-Avon, and that on the St. Ives 
Bridge, Hunts. 
C. P. Hate. 
ADY EDMONDES, temp. QUEEN 


ELIZABETH (clxvi. 369, 411). — In 
Calendar S8.P. Foreign there is quoted a 
letter from Dr. Thomas Doyley, dated 24 
May, 1586, in which he refers to his good 
uncle the Treasurer at War, Richard Hudle 
ston. Actually Hudleston was Doyley’s uncle 
by marriage, the relationship arising thus: 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Bledlow, mar- 
ried (1) Andrew Edmunds, of Cressy Temple, 
and had two children, Sir Christopher 
Edmunds, and Frances, married to John 
Doyley, by whom she had int. al. the above- 
named Dr. Thomas Doyley. Andrew Ed- 
munds having died, Elizabeth, his widow, re- 
married John, 1st Lord Williams of Thame, 
and by him had two daughters: (1) Isabel, 
married firstly Richard Wenman, and 
secondly Richard MHudleston, mentioned 
above; (2) Margaret, married Sir Henry 
Norris.. I think this clears up the questions 
raised by your correspondent. Obviously 
Lady Edmunds cannot have been the sister 
of Sir Christopher Edmonds, for, as shown 
above, his sister was Mrs. Doyley. 


C. Roy HuptestTon. 


HANDY-PATED (clxvi. 390).—Your cor- 
respondent is mistaken in his statement 
that this adjective is not in the Oxford Dic- 
tioary. ‘‘Shandy”’ is defined as “ wild, 
boisterous; also visionary, empty-headed, 
half-crazy ’’’; ‘‘ Shandy-pated’”’ as ‘‘ giddy, 
thoughtless ’’—with two quotations from 

Trollope. 

R. H. N. 


AME DOROTHY LAWSON OF ST. 
ANTONY’S, NEWCASTLE-UPON.:- 
TYNE (clxvi. 243). — This lady was the 
daughter of Sir Henry Constable of Burton- 
Constable, Yorkshire. She married Roger 
Lawson, Esq., eldest son of Sir Ralph Law- 


son by his wife Elizabeth, daughter and sole 
heiress of Roger Brough, Esq., of Brough, 
and is said to have had nineteen sons and 
daughters. Her eldest son, Henry Lawson, 
married Anne, dau. of Robert Hodgson, of 
Heburne, and the third son of this marriage 
was created a baronet, July 6, 1665. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ) 


LCERO: ANTHOLOGY (clxvi. 352).— 
There seems to be, among others, the 
following : 


1. Thoughts of Cicero (1) Religion (2) 
750. 


Man. By A. Wishart. 1 

2. Kclogae Ciceronianae. By Alexander 
Allen. 1839. 

3. Cicero: Letters and Speeches. Selec- 


tions from. S. Price. 1928. 
A. M. CoLeman. 


Beek ON MOTTOES WANTED (clxvi. 

387).—One of the best is the following, 
long out of print: ‘‘ Book of mottos . . 
with their English significations, bearers’ 
names, titles, occasional notes, and illustra- 
tions. Selected from the ‘ Book of family 
crests’ and other sources... ’’ H. Wash- 
bourne . . . 1851; cr. 8vo. 

Similar, but shorter, alphabets, are found 
attached to the various ‘ Peerages,’ such as 
Burke, while a very useful list is available in 
the supplement at the end of Chambers’s 
‘Twentieth Century Dictionary,’ entitled 
“Words and Phrases from Latin, Greek and 
Foreign Languages.’ 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


GHAMS AND RUNES (clxv. 458). - 

I pass on to my fellow antiquaries, etc., 

the following bibliography of articles on 
Oghams and Runes. 

S. Weston: ‘ Derivation of Word Ogham.’ 
Archaeologia, xiv. (18..), p. 244. 

H. M. Westropp: ‘Ogham Pillar Stones 
in Ireland.’—Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, ii. (1873), p. 204. 

J. B. Davis: *‘ Runic Calendars.’—Archaeo- 
logia, xli., p. 453. 

H. P. Douce and W. Hamper: ‘ Runic In- 
scriptions on Rings.’—IJbid., xxi. (18..), pp. 
25, 117. 

H. Howard: ‘ Runic Column 
castle.’—Ibid., xiv. (18..), p. 113. 

A. Keary: ‘ Runic Legend.’—Good Words, 
xvii. (1877), p. 674. : 

J. M. Kemble: ‘Runic Cross at Lancas- 
ter.’—Archaeologia, xxix. (18..), p. 76 

Ibid.—‘ Runic Obelisk and Copper Dish.’— 
Ibid, xxx., p. 31. 
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R. J. King: ‘ Runes and Runestones.’ — | 


Fraser’s Magazine, xciii. (1875), p. 747. 
Unsigned: ‘ Northern Runes and Rune- 


stones.’ — Foreign Quarterly Review, x. 
(1830), p. 438. 
Unsigned: ‘Runic Sketches.’—American 


Church Review, xxiii. (1871); p. 384. 
J. W. Fawcett. 


‘““TMPERIAL” AS NAME FOR A 

BEARD (clxvi. 280).—It is usual in 
books of reference to associate the particu- 
type of beard grown on the lower lip with 
Napoleon III. who wore that kind of face 
adornment. It is, 
that the type, in a slightly varied form, was 
in vogue as far back as the reign of the early 
Stuarts. There is an_ illustration of the 
beard worn by John Taylor, the ‘‘ water 
poet ’’ (1580-1654) given in ‘ At the Sign of 
the Barber’s Pole,’ by William Andrews 
(1904). This shows that writer with a beard 
growing from the lower lip, but of such a 
length that it could be twisted into the form 
of a screw. 

J. A. Repton, F.S.A., in a_ privately- 
printed pamphlet published 1839 under the 
title ‘Some Account of the Beard and the 
Moustachio,’ gives a series of illustrations of 
the various kinds of beards worn at different 
times. One of these, taken from a portrait 
of G. Raigersperg, 1649, is of the ‘‘ water 


poet’s ’’ type, growing from the lower lip but | 


without the screw effect. In some early 
verses, this kind was dubbed the ‘“‘ Roman 
T”’ beard from the effect given by it along 
with the moustache. The two in conjunction 
with each other represented the letter men 
tioned. A reference to it is met with in an 
old ballad in these lines: 
The Roman T, in its bravery, 
Doth first itself disclose, 
But so high it turns, that oft it burns 
With the flames of a too red nose. 
A. 


ATIN QUOTATIONS WANTED  (clxvi, 
388).—1. The source of “totus mundus 
agit histrionem ” is apparently in John of 


Salisbury’s Policraticus, where the thought is | 
In lib. 3, cap. 8; 


expressed in various forms, 
Migne’s ow a latina, vol. 199, col. 491b; 
vol. 1, p. 194 of Dr. C. C. J. Webb’s edition 
(1909), we have this :— 


| 
dum constet inter nos quod fere totus 


mundus iuxta exerceat _his- 
trionem.” 
Earlier in the chapter we find :— 

“Fere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri 
sententia mimum  videtur implere, ad 


comediam suam quodammodo respiciens,” 
Again, in lib. 3, cap. 9, we get, near the end :— 


however, quite certain | 


“Cum enim omnes exerceant _histrionem, 
_aliquem esse necesse est spectatorem.” 

In a footnote to the second of these passa 
Dr. Webb mentions Biicheler’s view in _ his 
edition of Petronius (1862) that John of Salis. 
bury had in. mind the four lines beginning 
“Grex agit in scena mimum,”’ Petronius, 89, 
The resemblance in expression to the places 

in the Policraticus is not very close. They 

are quoted in lib. 3, cap. 7 of the Policraticus, 

T M. in his query suggests that the words 

he gives may be proverbial. The thought is 

certainly repeated in much the same form 
by other writers. On pp. 224, 225 of Weitzius’s 

‘Observationes in Petronium’ in J. P. Loti. 

chius’s edition of that author we are given 

references to John of Salisbury; to Lipsius, 

De Constantia 1. 8, “ Mundus  universus 

exercet histrioniam, ait arbiter to Domini- 

cus Baudius, ‘ gnomae iambice’ 2, 13:— 

Exercet orbis cunctus histrioniam, 
Mimumque grex mortalis in terris agit; 
to p. 99 of Rittershusius’s Commentary on 

Salvianus, where ‘ Aliud) ora hominun, 
| aliud corda agunt”’ is illustrated by ‘* Totus 

mundus exercet  histrioniam’’ from _ the 

Policraticus; and lastly Weitzius cites a pas- 

sage J. L. Gothofridus’s Latin translation of 

Monchemberg’s Continuation of Barclay’s 

‘Argenis,’ part 2, lib. 7, cap. 2, ending 

“Totus enim mundus, ait ille, histrioniam 

facit.””. Finally we must not forget Palladas’s 

epigram in Anth. Pal, 10, 72, Exnv1 mas Bus 
kal maiyvioy etc., and Jaques in ‘ As you like 

2. Dii maiorum gentium. It is doubtful if 
this can be called a definite quotation from 
| one particular author, but if a passage in a 
classic is wanted, Cicero in the Tusculan Dis- 
| putations, 1, 13, 29, has “ipsi illi maiorum 
gentium di qui habentur.” 

3. Ne plus ultra.—I know of no instance in 
| a classical author (I think the meaning, by 
the way, of locus classicus has been misunider- 
stood). Biichmann in ‘ Gefliigelte Worte’ 
| tried to connect it with Job. xxxviii, U 

where the Latin “ Usque  huc venies, 

et non  procedes amplius” like 
it than the English A.V. “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further.” Fumagalli 
in his ‘Chi Vha detto?’? under “ Nec (o Non) 
plus ultra,” mentions the tradition that it 
was the inscription [2 in Greek] on the 
| pillars of Hercules, but points out that though 
Pindar speaks more than once, Olympian Ode 
3, at end, and Nemean Ode 3, 35 and 4, 112 of 
these pillars saying that no man may pass 
beyond them, he makes no reference to an 
inscription. Charles V, Fumagalli tells us, 
adopted as one of his emblems two columns 
| with the motto plus ultra. 
Epwarp Bevsty. 


3. I cannot give T. O. M. the source, but 
I would like to say that Ne plus ultra is not 
| the motto of Spain. The Spanish motto refers 
‘to the pillars of Hercules, and these are en- 
| graved on their silver coins, and bear the far 
finer motto, Plus ultra—farther yet. 

R. F. W. 
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The Library. 


The Origin of Modern Spain. (Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. net). 

THE two great themes of this book are bio 

graphy and education. The century 
from 1830 to 1930 has revealed and developed 
much in the national characters of the sev- 
eral peoples of Western Europe. Each is 
seen and known as it would never have been 
seen and known but for the science, the poli- 
tics, the economic changes, the shifts in 
general philosophy of life, which it has done 
its part in bringing about, and to which it 
has—more or less definitely—had to adjust 


itself. From all this, till within the last 
few years, how curiously Spain has held 
aloof. We do not as yet know the Spaniard 


as a man of the modern world: in fact, as 
such, he may be said not yet to be fully in 
being. 

The internal politics of Spain, from the re 
volution which drove Isabella Il from the 
throne, to the flight of Alfonso XIII, will 
never be of great interest to any but the close 
expert student of Spanish history. But 
the personalities which served as focus to the 


new life destined to break through the stag- | 


nation of centuries; the sources whence they 
drew their inspiration ; the methods they hit 
upon; the evolution of tueir ideals, and the 
quality of the people these are producing, 
will always make one of the fruitful chap- 
ters in European story. Naturally, the 
leaders fixed their first attention on educa- 
tion. In fact, the progress of education is 
the fundamental topic of the book. We 
catch in it an enthusiasm, centred in the 
teacher, eager to follow a leader, which re- 
minds one more of mediaeval or Renaissance 
revivals of learning than of, say, nineteenth- 
century educational reforms in England. 
The principal hero is Don Francisco Giner, 
to whom Professor Trend devotes four essays, 
which leave in the memory—apart from their 
value as information and discussion—the 
clear and delightful portrait of a most en- 
gaging and original character as well as of 
a powerful intellect. In fact, a singular 
point in each of the six men whose careers 
are here sketched for us, is the combination 
they present of diversity and fundamental 
originality with so much direct indebtedness 
to the thought and work of other countries, 
especially to Germany. Here the indebted- 


ness to Krause is particularly noteworthy, 
for Krause is a philosopher whose name is 
now hardly known and whose influence, where 
it yet exists, is running underground. Yet 
he it was to whom Sanz del Rio, the figure 
which stands at the head of the new intel- 
lectual activity of Spain, looked chiefly as 
his master. 

The signal achievement out of all that 
Giner did for education and philosophy, was 
the foundation in 1876 of the Institucion 
Libre de Ensenanza. <A private association, 
unconnected with any party whether in re- 
ligion or philosophy or politics, it began as 
a university college, but was soon trans- 
formed into a day school in which the ideas 
of the reformers could be logically worked 
out. This independence enabled it to serve 
as the source of a ferment, a kind of vaccine 
to be injected into the official mind of Spain 
—to use the expression of its present direc- 
tor. And such it has remained. It is ‘‘a 
constant experiment, a direction, a tendency ; 
a reform which is never finished ; a perpetual 
example of the most daring educational prin- 
ciples in the face of the demand for practical 
utility, of the practical utility of every day 
in face of the highest principles.’’ One of 
the greatest developments which have come 
out of the work done at the Institucidn is the 
formation of the Junta para Ampliacion. de 
Estudios, a body which has for its object the 
sending of students abroad—furthering one 


of Don Francisco Giner’s most cherished en- 


deavours, which the poverty of students had 
largely hindered. An excellent feature in 
the work of the Junta is its promotion of 
studies abroad which cannot produce finan- 
cial or professional results, and its refusal to 
confer degrees or titles or to hold examina- 
tions. 

The much-embracing movement which 1s 
forming the new mind of Spain—closely inter- 
woven with politics, which are not here 
Professor Trend’s subject—though not by any 
means in its chief leaders anti-Christian, still 
less anti-religious, has necessarily at pre 
sent a tendency strongly opposed to the ideas 
and methods of the religious orders so long 
dominant in education. It is difficult to 
think of the genius of Spain altogether dis- 
sociated from mysticism or of Spanish mysti- 
cism dissociated from Catholicism One of 
the most interesting questions in the future 
of European nations is that of the eventual 
relation of the Spanish philosophy of life 
to the old Catholic faith to which Spain so 
long adhered with so much tenacity. 
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Mediaeval England. By Martin R. Holmes. 
(Methuen: 6s. net). 


E Middle Ages, though they have left 

abundant remains behind them, are still 
but poorly understood by the generality of 
people. And the great collections of these re- 
mains—those in particular which are housed 
in London—to many who look at them, do noi 
yield a tenth of their significance for lack of 
knowledge to interpret them by. This schol- 
arly, but simple and straightforward little 
book, with its well-chosen and well-produced 
illustrations, is one of the best attempts to 
fill up gaps that we have seen. It is based 
on the treasures of London, and uses these 
as its examples, but nevertheless, by means of 
them, gives a picture full of life and detail 
of the Middle Ages as a whole. We begin 
with 1066, and end with Henry VII, by 
whose time certainly the mediaeval world was 
fast disappearang. 

After reviewing what belongs to the kings 
and queens and politics of these centuries, 
we are shown the treasures connected with 
the Church—that is, whatever in London still 
brings the life in monasteries before us; the 
artistic tradition developed and maintained 
by the Church (a chapter specially to note) ; 
the structure and arrangement of churches; 
church customs; the manner of life and posi- 
tion in the community of the priest. Three 
chapters then deal with the mediaeval lay- 
folk—‘ Knights and Ladies,’ ‘ Daily Life,’ 
‘Soldiers and Citizens.’ It is pleasant and 
instructive merely to read through the book, 
and look at the illustrations. To use it as 
a basis for definitely acquainting oneself with 
the survivals from the past—searching out 
the various objects it describes, and working 
the whole out into order in one’s mind— 
would for most people be to get a new and 
illuminating conception of the treasures of 
London in a particularly enjoyable way. 

We do not believe that ‘‘Souvente me 
souenne’’ could ever mean “ Remember me 
often.”’ It is surely what would now be 
Souvent je me souviens ’’—‘“‘ often 1 call 
to mind.” 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE 


THe May Catalogue of Messrs. JoHN AND 
Epwarp Bumpvs, comprising over a thousand 
items, is uncommonly various. Judged 
merely by price, the most important book 
offered is a copy on vellum of the Shakes- 


peare Head Froissart, coloured by hand and ~ 
emblazoned with gold and silver—eight 4to, 
volumes (1927: 300 guineas). In the section 
headed ‘ Modern First Editions,‘ we observed 
that the most highiy prized single book is 
Walter de la Mare’s ‘Songs of Childhood’ 
(1902: £27 10s.). £14 is the price for Rud- 
yard Kipling’s two ‘ Jungle Books,’ and £5 
15s. that for Katherine Mansfield’s ‘ Pre- 
lude.’ There are several things under ‘ Jane 
Austen’ worth considering, the two best 
being a first edition of ‘Emma’ (wanting 
the half-titles) offered for £8 15s.; and a 
first edition of ‘Northanger Abbey’ and 
‘Persuasion’ (containing the half titles) 
offered for £25. The best Dickens first edi- 
tions are a set of the Christmas Books 
(1843-48: £65); and the best first edition of 
Fielding is ‘ Amelia’ (1752: £35). Then 
we may mention also first editions of 
Keats’s ‘Endymion’ (1818: £80); of Bos- 
well’s ‘Johnson’ (1791: £50); of W. §. 
Gilbert’s ‘Bab Ballads’ (1869: £5 15s.); 
and of Stevenson’s several works—a collection 
numbering thirty-two volumes and priced 
£90. There are three good works on Costume, 
notably a complete set, from April, 1794, to 
March, 1803, of Heideloff’s ‘Gallery of 
Fashion’ (£270). Under ‘Sport’ we 
noticed a second edition of the Life of John 
Mytton with Alken’s plates, and a collection 
of C. G. Harper’s Road Books, with some 
other of his works (£30). We may mention, 
too, a copy of Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare 
(1709: £48); a complete set of Loddidge’s 
Botanical Cabinet—20 vols.—(1818-33 : £65) ; 
Thornton’s ‘ New Illustrations of the Sexual 
System of Linnaeus, and the Temple of 
Flora ’ (1797-1807: £70) and an eighteenth- 
century ‘ Oeuvres de Moliére’ (1773: £25). 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
ot — the contribution in question is to 
‘ound. 
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Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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